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Monahan, Ross to lead S.A. 


Victors emerge after runoff elections; candidates pleased with voter turnout 


By Julie Cunningham 
News Editor 


As polls closed on March 21, 
Student Association candidates 
waited for a conclusion to one of 
the more controversial elections 
in recent years. When votes were 
tallied, some candidates learned 
they would not receive an out- 
come until after a runoff election 
held the next day. 

The runoff election was held 
because the winner must have a 
10 percent plurality over the 
other candidates. A mass e-mail 
to the student body announced 
the runoff, calling student voters 
to the polls once more. 


The situation surprised and 
confused many people, including 
the candidates. 

S.A. President-Elect Matt 
Monahan, who was pitted against 
Shaun Bryer in the runoff, said he 
felt he had won after Thursday’s 
results. Although Monahan had 
an advantage over Bryer on 
Thursday, he hadn’t earned 10 
percent more votes than his 
opponent. The Student 
Association does not release can- 
didates’ vote totals, so precise 
numbers are not available. 

Once voting had closed on 
Friday, juniors Monahan and Tim 
Ross emerged as victors in the 
presidential races. Both were 


Women’s Center | 





pleased with the results and with 
voter turnout. 

“Win or lose, Tim and I were 
thrilled that so many people 
voted,” Monahan said. 

Chris Carolan, S.A. Student 
Unity and Planning Committee 
co-chairman, also noted that “it 
was one of the largest turnouts in 
years,’ with 665 people voting in 
the first elections on Wednesday 
and Thursday and 450 voters in 
the runoff. This was an almost 
37 percent turnout of the student 
body for the first vote and a 25 
percent turnout for the runoff. 


See ELECTION, Page 4 
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Matt Monahan, left, and Tim Ross will lead the S.A. dur- 
ing the 2002-2003 academic year. For class election 
coverage, see inside, Page 3 
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Volunteers note compromises, accomplishments and future without Green 


On March 29, 2001, St. 
Michael’s became one of only 
three Catholic colleges in the 
United States to open its doors to 
a Women’s Center. Now nearing 
its first anniversary, the center 
and its 60 volunteers are looking 
forward to continuing their pres- 
ence on campus despite early 
criticism and the impending 
departure of director Elizabeth 
Green. 

The Women’s Center has 
known hardship, but during the 
past year, Green and volunteers 
have worked to advocate aware- 
ness of women’s issues through 
sponsored events and working 
with students on a personal level. 

“Elizabeth Green’s energy 
and enthusiasm on behalf of the 
center has been invaluable,” said 
Marilyn Cormier, director of 
community relations at St. 
Michael’s. 

Volunteers said they hope to 
remain energized next year. 
Green will be leaving to complete 
her master’s degree in applied 
women’s studies at Claremont 


Graduate University in 
California. 
Green remains focused, 


however, on this year’s remain- 
ing programs. 
About 50 programs have 





Photo by Brandon Gorringe 


Elizabeth Green (center), director of the Women’s Center, works on a project with volunteers. Green will 
leave her position next year, but she is currently interviewing candidates to fill the position. 


For more on events sponsored by 


the Women’s Center, see Page 7 


been held, encompassing a wise 
variety of issues from date rape 
education, self-defense classes 
and the Brown Bag Lunch Series, 
where guest speakers discuss 
their feminist backgrounds. 
Green said she prefers to 





focus on the positive results of 
the such programs rather than 
judging the center on attendance 
or even criticism. 

Green said she actually 
prefers not to comment on any 
negative feedback. “Some peo- 
ple have been looking to see if 
and how the Women’s Center 
was going to fail,” she said. 

For every negative com- 


ment, there has been twice as 
much encouragement from facul- 
ty, staff and students, Green said. 

“IT don’t think the center’s 
had a program that wasn’t suc- 
cessful on an individual basis or 
on a higher level by providing 
programming,” she said. “For 
me, a program is a complete suc- 
cess when one person learns 
something new. It is not about 


the numbers.” 

For volunteers, “it’s a great 
place to be an empowered 
woman,” first-year student and 
volunteer Corie Scheideler said. 

Junior Kim Pintoff has com- 
pleted about 24 hours of volun- 
teer training and said despite the 
center’s positive influence, it 
seems as though some people are 
afraid to approach the place, for 
fear of being criticized. 

“T want to know why more 
people don’t come to the center 
and take advantage of it,” Pintoff 
said. 

While some students are 
wary of visiting the center, the 
Student Resource Center and 
Student Health services are two 
groups that have teamed up with 
Green and volunteers. 

“SHS and the Women’s 
Center have worked together for 
breast cancer awareness in 
October and plan to work togeth- 
er in April for sexually transmit- 
ted infection awareness,” said 
Susan Jacques, director of Health 
Services. 

Linda Hollingdale, associate 
director of the Student Resource 
Center, said the SRC is often a 


See GREEN, Page 4 









Friday, March 15 


2:20 p.m. Trespass in Ryan 
10:20 p.m. Alcohol violation in 
Founders 

11:24 p.m. 911 hangup in Ryan 
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11:40 a.m. Suspicious person Alliot 


12: 29 am, _ Suspicious pe son 
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12:53 a.m. Nuisance Complaint Ryan _ 


St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the March 15 to March 22 Security report. Compiled by Director of Security Peter Soons. 











Campus Il a.m. 
2:48 a.m. Unsecured door Linnehan 1:09 a.m. Vandalism Alumni ii am. 
3:55 a.m. Alcohol violation Alumni 2:55 a.m. Vandalism Alumni 

2:17 p.m. Drug violation Lyons 4:53 a.m. Suspicious person Sullivan Noon 
2:55 p.m. Alcohol violation Alumni 5:08 a.m. Unsecured door Bergeron 

3:11 p.m. Alcohol violation Alumni 5:24 a.m. Unsecured door Nicole 

3:42 p.m. Alcohol violation Alumni 8:55 a.m. Towed vehicle Ryan lot - 

5:49 p.m. Medical assist Founders 10: > a.m. i vehicle Rotunda 


7:42 p.m. 
7:49 p.m. 
7:53 p.tn. 





12:54 a.m. Noise complaint 300s 7:33p.m. 

1:08 a.m. Suspicious person Ross Road  . 
2:27 am. Noise complaint 200s _ 8:31 p.m. Haassmen, Alo 
2:28 a.m. Alcohol violation in Joyce 8:59 p.m. Disorderly conduct Ryan 
2:49 a.m. Suspicious person Ethan Allen 9:20 p.m. 911 hangup Lyons 

Apts. — — 9280m. _ Vandalism Alumni 

3:14 a.m. Suspicious person 300s 10: 26 p. m. Odor violation Alumni 
5:40 a.m. Unsecured door Alliot 10: 28 Bp m. Littering « Alumni 
6:12 a.m. Vandalism Ethan Allen Apts 10:38 p.m. d Student 

ie 48 p.m. _— 300s 


‘Vandalism Founders __ 
911 hangup Founders - 

911 hangup Alliot 
Alcohol violation Campus . 












11:32 a.m. Towed vehicle Senior 
12:23 p.m. Towed vehicle library 


2:28 p.m. Motor vehicle accident library 
_ 11:13 p.m. Unsecured door St. Edmunds 


_ ‘Thursday, March 21 





Parking complaint Ryan 
Parking complain Senior 







Towed vehicle Senior 
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St. Michael’s students face rising tuition costs; 
college approaches Ivy League prices 


By Sarah Filippi 
Staff Writer 


A recent tuition increase will 
pay for salary increases, smoke 
detectors, roof repairs and an 
increase in library funding. 

The total cost to go to St. 
Michael’s for a year, including 
room, board, tuition and activity 
fee, is currently $26,935. The 
board of trustees agreed to a 5.6 
percent tuition increase begin- 
ning fall semester, raising the 
price to $28,454. 

New England has some of 
the best colleges in the country. 
They are also some of the most 
expensive. St. Michael’s price is 
creeping up on the tuition of 
some ivy league schools. The 
average tuition of Harvard, 
Stanford, Dartmouth and 
Middlebury is $29,931, which is 
only $1,477 above St. Michael’s 
tuition. 

Most students at. St. 
Michael’s receive financial aid. 
Including loans, grants and work- 
study, 87 percent of students 
receive financial aid, said Dan 
Couture, financial aid representa- 
tive. This leaves many wonder- 
ing what this tuition increase 
means for them. 

Although a new welcome 
center and residence hall will be 
built, the money from the 
increase will not be used. Instead 
the increase will be delegated 
various ways. 

A large part of the budget 
will be used for technology 
upgrades, about $1.2 million, and 
classroom refurbishment, said 
Neal Robinson, vice president of 
finance for St. Michael’s. 

“There will be quite an 
increase in library funding,” 


‘I really like the 
school, but I don’t 
think it’s worth the 

price.’ 


Drew Best, 
sophomore 


Robinson said. “They will have 
more money to spend on collec- 
tions.” 

It seems that the college 
should have few worries about 
raising tuition since the number 
of qualified students applying for 
entrance is rising quickly. This 
has been a record year for St. 
Michael’s, with 2,500 applicants 
in the fall semester. Even with 
the great increase in applicants, 
St. Michael’s goal is for 3,500 
applicants, Robinson said. More 
money has been devoted to try 
and meet that goal. 

Another large portion of the 
budget is for deferred mainte- 
nance. This is claiming $1 mil- 
lion and covers repairs and 
upkeep of the buildings on cam- 
pus. 

“A large expenditure is nec- 
essary to keep buildings in 
order,” Robinson said. 

These repairs and renova- 
tions will include: boiler repairs, 
townhouse upgrades and a new 
heating and ventilation system in 
Sloan hall, Robinson said. 

Faculty and staff will benefit 
from the rise, too, receiving a 3.1 
percent increase in pay. A “‘sup- 
plemental salary pool” goes to 
establishing a sustained mini- 
mum wage of $10 an hour for 
those who aren’t making that yet 
and a pay increase will be in store 


for new professors as well, 
Robinson said. 

Students have mixed feel- 
ings about the increase. 
Sophomore Drew Best is upset 
by the increase, which has 
occurred two years in a row. 

“T really like the school, but I 
don’t think it’s worth the price,” 
Best said. 

Best disagrees with the 
increase and thinks a four-year 
fixed rate would be a great solu- 
tion. That way there would be no 
disagreement on increases or pro- 
posals in general. 

Junior Jill Baldasaro, doesn’t 
like the tuition increase, but she 
thinks inflation and cost of 
upkeep are legitimate reasons for 
an increase. a 





Defender archive photo 
Members of the board of trustees at its last meeting. The board 
approved a 5.6 percent tuition increase for fall 2002. 


“Tt sucks they do it, but there 
is a reason for it,” Baldasaro said. 

Safety was Baldasaro’s main 
concern. She feels that students 
should be protected and that a 
safe living environment is very 
important. 

“Tf it’s things for our safety 
the increase is going to, that’s the 
best thing we could use the 
money for,” Baldasaro said. 
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Class elections: officers bring energy to events 


Individual class votes virtually overlooked amidst S.A. runoff frenzy; 
officers prepared to contribute to both class and student body as a whole 


By Adam Lanthier 
Staff Writer 

While this year’s elections 
focused primarily on close races 
amongst S.A. candidates, elec- 
tions were also held to determine 
- class officers on March 20 and 
21. While newly elected S.A. 
members must wait until next 
year to enact change, many of the 
class representatives have 
already begun the scramble to 
plan socials and other fundraising 
events. 


2003: Senior Spirit 

The class of 2003 president 
and vice president elect, juniors 
Drew Russo and Karen Pollicelli, 
, fan unopposed in their election. 
Pollicelli said she and Russo 
have been working together dur- 
ing this past year, and will con- 
tinue that partnership. 

“We are focused on trying to 
bring our class together and open 
up better lines of communication 
between our class and the offi- 
cers,” Pollicelli said. 

Russo said a class gift com- 
mittee will likely be formed this 
upcoming fall semester, and a_ 


S°ACIEN 





The Pass the Cup 
social, scheduled for 
April 20 at | 
Rasputin's, is a 21- 
plus event for the 
junior and senior 
classes. 


commencement speaker commit- 
tee has already submitted a list of 
recommendations for next years' 
ceremonies. A second draft of 
recommendations is expected 
this summer. 

“T’m really proud that we’re 
such an active class. We’re all 
really involved. Karen 
(Pollicelli) has brought so much 
energy and enthusiasm into her 
role,” Russo said. 

The pair are also involved 
with this year’s senior week 
preparations so they can gain 
experience and generate their 
own ideas for next year’s class. 

The Pass the Cup social, 
scheduled .for April 20 at 
Rasputin’s, is a 21-plus event for 


ak 





the junior and senior classes. 
Russo said he would like more 
opportunities such as this one in 
order to bring the class together. 

“Since it seems a good 
majority of the class is under 21, 
we won't be planning many 


socials until the fall,” Russo said. — 


2005: Focused on feedback 

Class of 2005 president- 
elect, first-year Dave Volpe, said 
he is imagining at least one or 
two socials for fundraising pur- 
poses next year. 

“My concern is for the class 
of 2005 and the class needs,” 
Volpe said. “When next year 
starts, ’ll send out e-mails so we 
know what the student body 
wants. Once we get the feed- 
back, we’ll go from there.” 

Volpe said he generated a lot 
of support during the signature- 
collecting portion of his cam- 
paign, in which he and class of 
2005 vice president Meg 
Symington introduced them- 
selves and spoke with students. 

“Dave (Volpe) is really 
knowledgeable in how the 
Student Association works,” 
Symington said, “and I think it 


shows a sense of leadership if 
you're president of your hall.” 

Volpe is president of Joyce 
Hall, and Symington is president 
of Founders Hall. 

“Our one set plan is a mass 
e-mail to our class, asking for 
suggestions,” Symington said. 
“As Hall presidents, we know it’s 
important to get students’ ideas 
that will be all-inclusive and 
activities that everyone will par- 
ticipate in.” 

Symington said she and 
Volpe plan to hold dances, movie 
nights, and other creative experi- 
ences in the form of fundraising. 

“You need to have a big bulk 
of money for senior year because 
you need to have a lot of options 
available for activities,” 
Symington said. 


2004: Working to ‘UKnight’ 
Sophomore David Balint also 
agreed that the ultimate goal in 
class fundraising is to raise a suf- 
ficient amount of money for sen- 
ior week. 

Balint said he also hopes to 
involve other students in the 
planning and _ co-ordination 


Mere BL Ss OO LL noes 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES (May 20-August 2) _ 


stages of activities. 

“T feel strongly about bring- 
ing the class together, and I’d like 
to make sure the activities are 
things the whole class can get 
involved in,” Balint said. 

Brian Connor, the class of 
2004 president elect, said he and 


‘Balint will try to use variety in 


the programs to raise funds for 
the class. 

“We'll try to keep students 
more informed on issues the stu- 
dents don’t really hear a lot 
about,” Connor said. 

Sophomores Jessica 
Rotkiewicz and Lexi Roberts 
campaigned for class of 2004 
president and vice president, but 
Rotkiewicz said she was not dis- 
couraged by their loss. 

“We had a good race, and we 
went out campaigning and had 
fun doing it,” Rotkiewicz said. 
“Both parties did a good job.” 

Among the ideas held by 
Rotkiewicz and Roberts was to 
increase class unity through a 
“UKnighted” class, in which 
monthly e-mails would keep stu- 
dents informed of events, socials 
and volunteer efforts. 





AR 205 Drawing | (3cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:30am-11:00am, 
May 20 — June 7 


AR 313 Western Calligraphy (8cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00am-11:15am, 
May 20 — June 28 


AR 327A Ceramics |: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 8:15am-12:00pm, 
May 20 — June 24 

Frog Hollow Clay Studio, 

Main Street, Burlington, VT 


AR 327B Ceramics I: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 6:15pm-10:00pm, 
See AR 327A 


AR 327C Ceramics I: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 8:15am-12:00pm, 
June 26 — July 31 

Frog Hollow Clay Studio, 

Main Street, Burlington, VT 


AR 327DCeramics |: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 6:15pm-10:00pm 
See AR 327C 


BU 113 Foundations of Business 
Administration (4cr.) 

Tuesday - Friday, 8:00am-10:30am, 
May 21 — June 21 


BU 141 Financial Accounting (4cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:00am-9:40am, 
May 20 — June 28 


BU 143 Managerial Accounting (4cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:00am-10:00am, 
July 1 — August 2 


BU 271 International Business (3cr.) 
June 24 — August 2, ONLINE 


SAINT 


BU 303 Management & Organizational 
Behavior (4cr.) 

Monday-Thursday, 8:00am-10:05am, 

May 20 — June 27 


BU 313 Managerial Leadership (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
May 20 — June 26 


BU 315 Financial Policies of 
Corporations (3cr.) 

Monday & Wednesday, 4:00pm-7:10pm, 
May 20 — June 26 - 


CL 203 Epic and the Heroic 
Tradition (4cr.) 

Monday-Friday, 9:30am-11:10am, 
May 20 — June 28 


CS 101 Introduction to 

Computing (4cr.) 

Monday-Friday, 8:30am-11:30am, 
LAB: Monday-Friday, 1:00pm-2:45pm, 
May 20 — June 7 


EC 101 Macroeconomic Theory (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
June 24 — July 31 


EC 103 Microeconomic Theory (3cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
June 25 — August 1 


EN 203 Epic and the Heroic 
Tradition (4cr.} 

Monday-Friday, 9:30am-11:10am, 
May 20 — June 28 


EN 253 American Literature Il (3cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:15am-12:15pm, 
July 1 — July 26 


EN 403 Special Topics in Film: 

The New American Cinema (4cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00pm-10:00pm, 
May 21 — June 20 


FR 210 Intermediate French (5cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00am-12:30pm, 
May 20 — June 21 


-GG 101 Introduction to Human 


Geography (4cr.) 
Monday-Thursday, 2:00pm-4:05pm, 
June 3 ~ July 11 


GS 101 Introduction to 
Gender/Women’s Studies (3cr.) 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
10:00am-12:00pm, June 18 — July 31 


HI 163 Modern Latin America (3cr.) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
1:30pm-3:35pm, May 20 — June 26 


HI 299 Germany After the Wall: Society and 
Politics in Contemporary Germany (3cr.) 
Study Tour 

Sunday, August 4 - Thursday, August 22 


LL 250 Intercultural Communications (Scr.) 
Monday - Thursday, 1:00pm-2:30pm, 
June 24 — August 1 


MA 101 Finite Math (3cr.) 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 
9:00am-11:05am, May 20 — June 28 


MA 102 Elementary Statistics (Scr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
May 20 — June 26 


PH'205 Philosophy of Society (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
May 20 — June 26 : 


PO 101 Introduction to Politics (3cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
May 21— June 27 


PO 203 American Foreign Policy (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
May 27 — July 3 


PS 101 General Psychology (3cr.) 
Monday-Friday 11:15am-1:10pm, 
May 20 — June 14 


PS 252 Child Development (3cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 9:00am-10:55am, 
May 20 — June 14 


PS 256 Abnormal Psychology (3cr.) 
Monday-Thursday, 9:00am-11:00am, 
May 20 — June 20 


PS 416 Advanced Topics: 

Sports Psychology (8cr.) 

Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00pm-8:45pm, 
May 21 — June 20 


RS 120 Christianity: Past and 
Present (3cr.) 

Monday-Friday, 9:00am-11:15am, 
May 20 — June 21 


RS 222 Symbol and Sacrament (3cr.) 
Monday-Thursday, 10:15am-11:55am, 
May 20 — June 27 


SO 101 Introductory Sociology (3cr.) 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 
1:00pm-3:30pm, June 10 — July 12 

SP 210 Intermediate Spanish (5cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 1:00pm-3:30pm, 

June 10 — July 12 


“SP 313A Languages of Spain (3cr.) 


Study Tour, Pamplona, Spain 
Monday, May 27 — Wednesday, June 26 
(Must be taken with SP 313B) 


SP 313B Spanish Culture (3cr-.) 
Study Tour, Pamplona, Spain 

Monday, May 27 — Wednesday, June 26 
(Must be taken with SP 313A) 








MICHAEL’S 
COLLEGE 





summer@smcvt.edu 
www.scmvt.edu/summer 


One Winooski Park, Colchester, VT 05439 





802-654-2100 


Toll-Free in VT 1-800-981-4383 
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University of Wisconsin American Indian organization 


says University of Illinois team mascot is degrading 


By Julia Westhoff 
Badger Herald (U. Wisconsin) 


MADISON, Wis. — Not 
everyone is happy the NCAA 
basketball tournament is taking 
place in Madison this weekend. 

Wunk Sheek, the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison American 
Indian student organization, will 
be protesting in front of the Kohl 
Center before the games Friday, 
voicing opposition to the Native 
American mascot of the 
University of Illinois. 

Starlyn Tourtillott, chair of 
Wunk Sheek, said the mascot is 
degrading because it takes seri- 
ous American Indian symbols, 
such as feathers and dances, 
lightly. 

“Eagle feathers are so sacred 
to the Indian community,” she 
said. “They’re religious. What if 
someone was using a cross like 
that? It’s upsetting.” 

Although the UW Faculty 
Senate and athletic administra- 


tors passed a policy in 1993 that - 


they will not welcome such mas- 
cots, Casey Nagy, executive 
assistant to the chancellor, said 





rarer arn earn ty 
| Clubs * Student Groups 


Earn $1,000-$2,000 this semester 
with the easy 
Campusfundraiser.com three-hour 
fundraising event. Does not 
involve credit card applications. 
Fundraising dates are filling up 
quickly, so call today! 
Contact Campusfundraiser.com 
at (888)923-3238 


“The problem with 
Indian mascots is that 
they promote stereo- 
types of Indian 
Americans, so people 
think real Indians 
don’t exist.’ 


University of Wisconsin 
Sociology professor Gary 
Sandefur 


the situation is out of their hands. 

“We have to recognize we 
are simply a host site to an 
NCAA event,” Nagy said. 

Aaron Bird Bear of 
American Indian Student 
Academic Services said although 
Illinois has not used Chief 
Illiniwek lately, administrators 
are reluctant to retire the mascot 
for fear alumni will withdraw 
financial support. 

Bird Bear said this issue has 
been plaguing the Native 


American community for over a 
decade. _ 

“The problem is it’s such a 
small and diverse percentage of 
America, it’s hard to get a unified 
voice,” he said. 

About three million people 
in the United States identify 
themselves as Native American, 
including about .03 percent of 
UW. 

Prior to the protest, Wunk 
Sheek will be holding an educa- 
tional teach-in to raise awareness 
about the issue. Sociology pro- 
fessor Gary Sandefur, who draft- 
ed UW’s mascot policy, will be 
speaking. 

“The problem with Indian 
mascots is that they promote 
stereotypes of Indian Americans, 
so people think real Indians don’t 
exist because they don’t look like 
Chief Illiniwek,” Sandefur said. 

Nagy agreed and said the 
university’s policy requests visit- 
ing teams to refrain from dances 
or chants that may be regarded as 
derogatory. What’s more, the uni- 
versity refuses to schedule games 
with teams, other than those to 
which there is a longstanding 








or visit www.campusfundraiser.com 
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commitment, that use “Indian 
mascots, images or team names. 

“The University of 
Wisconsin Athletic Department 
adds its name to those who desire 
to stop the use of American 
Indian symbols and names by 
athletic teams,” Sandefur said. 
“We are concerned that the use of 
war chants, American Indian- 
related mascots and logos by 
teams both perpetuates a stereo- 
type and causes insult to many 
Native Americans.” 

However, some feel the mas- 
cot is complimentary. 

“—Indian mascots are not 
meant to be insulting,” Keith 
Jameson, a UW graduate student, 
said. “I would be proud if I was 
Native American.” 

Nonetheless, many Native 
Americans say they will not be 
satisfied until mascots like this 
disappear completely. 

“T find Indian mascots offen- 
sive to my culture and demeaning 
to my family’s struggles to over- 
come dispossession, poverty and 
racism,” said Derek Jennings, 
member of the Quapaw nation, 
graduate of Dartmouth College’s 


‘I find Indian mascots 
offensive to my culture 
and demeaning to my 
family’s struggles to 
overcome disposses- 
sion, poverty and 
racism.’ 


Derek Jennings, member of 

the Quapaw nation and grad- 

uate of Di..mouth College’s 
American [..Jian Studies 


Program. 


American Indian Studies 
Program. 
Bird Bear emphasized the 
implications of such mascots. 
“When people are cheering, 


“Kill the ‘Indians,’ it can. have a 


very negative influence on a - 


child,” Bird Bear said. 


GREEN: Prefers to focus on positive programming 


Continued from Page 1 


place of referral for students and 
has helped with training volun- 
teers for the Women’s Center. 

Other upcoming events have 
been planned to kick off 
Women’s Empowerment Month 
and Sexual Violence Awareness 
Month in April: 

Susan Douglas, a professor 
at the University of Michigan and 
author of “Where the Girls Are: 
Growing up Female in the Mass 
Media,” will speak in McCarthy 
Arts Center on Wednesday, 
March 27 at 7:30 p.m. 

More than 12 events are 
planned for April, including the 
Take Back the Night Rally, Dress 


‘Although feminism 
and Catholicism don’t 
always mix very well, 

I think we’ve done a 

god job in creating a 
system that works well 
for all walks of life on 

campus.’ 


o 


Elizabeth Green, director of 
St. Michael’s Women’s 
Center 


Down for Higher Self Esteem 
Day and massages to promote 


well-being. 
The end to this academic 
year will also see the end of 


Green’s year as director. Green ~ 


said she plans to stay in contact 
with the center. 

The center is looking for a 
new director and hopes to have 
one by mid-April, Green said. 

Green said that compromise 
has been important in building a 
safe place for students. 

“Although feminism and 
Catholicism don’t always mix 
very well, I think we’ve done a 
god job in creating a system that 
works well for all walks of life on 
campus,” she said. 


ELECTION: Monahan says E-Board needs ‘new blood’ 


Continued from Page 1 


Bryer and running mate 
Mariusz Misiaszek agreed that 
the high voter turnout was unex- 
pected. “It speaks a lot for stu- 
dent interest,” Bryer said, refer- 
ring to the misconception that the 
student body is generally apathet- 
ic. 

Some candidates said atten- 
tion focused on certain candi- 
dates provided for increased vot- 
ing. Vice presidential candidate 
Toni-Marie Spera said she 
thought the election received a 
lot of negative attention and that 
“it definitely affected voters’ 
minds.” 

Campus media covered the 
campaign, including an inappro- 


priate poster distributed by Bryer 
and Misiaszek. The — poster 
sparked the establishment of an 
S.A. Campaign Oversight 


Committee. Due to more per- 


ceived rules violations, the com- 
mittee asked the pair to withdraw 
the Friday before the vote. 

_ Misiaszek commented on 
the power of the campus media 
and said “it was unjust” that the 
media focused on controversies 
involving certain candidates. 

Matt Hajdun, a presidential 
candidate and first-year student, 
wasn’t particularly concerned 
with the reasons behind the large 
voter turnout. Although Hajdun 
lost the election, he said he saw 
his campaign as an achievement. 

“T don’t see it as a loss at all. 


No first-year has ever run and I 
feel that given the amount of 
votes I received, 
accomplishment,” he said. 

Hajdun said he plans to stay 
involved with the- Student 
Association next year, welcome 
news for President-Elect 
Monahan. 

Monahan said he and Ross 
have barely had time to think 
about specific changes for the 
2002-2003 academic year, 
because they have been busy try- 
ing to ensure a solid executive 
board. 

“We need a happy medium 
between new blood and experi- 
ence,” Monahan said. 


it was an 


i 
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46 Days 


Seniors prepare for post-graduation opportunities 


Some seniors look at 401(k) plans 
as viable savings option for future 


By Emily Marcason 
Staff Writer 


Laura Harvey, a_ senior 
accounting major, has plans to 
work at a major accounting firm 
in the fall. Once there, Harvey 
said she will take full advantage 
of the 401(k) plan that the com- 
pany offers its employees. 

Because of the various busi- 
ness classes she has taken at St. 
Michael’s, Harvey said she was 
familiar with the benefits of start- 
ing a 401(k) plan. 

“The earlier you save in a tax 
sheltered plan, the more money 
you will have at retirement,” 
business professor Norm Walker 
said. 

If you were to place $5,000 
in a tax-sheltered account for 40 
years-one that earns 12 percent 
interest per year-you would have 
a savings of nearly 4 million dol- 
lars by retirement--$3,835,457 to 
be exact. 

My overall advice to seniors 
is to take advantage of your 
employer’s retirement plan as 
soon as possible. 

401(k) and 403(b) funds are 
tax deferred investment plans, 
available to employees of many 
for-profit and non-profit organi- 
zations, which make saving for 
retirement a reality, Walker said. 

The employer usually makes 
annual contributions to the fund 
based on a percentage of the 
employee’s salary. Some compa- 
nies will give “additional match- 
ing contributions which will 
depend on the amount the 
employee has voluntarily agreed 
to set aside,” Walker said. 

“The annual amount the 
employer and employee con- 
tribute to the retirement fund is 
predetermined. What the 
employee actually collects will 
depend on the amount accumu- 
lated in the fund when they 


‘The earlier you save 
in a tax sheltered plan, 
the more money you 
will have at retirement. 
My overall advice to 
seniors is to take 
advantage of your 
employer’s retirement 
plan as soon as 
possible.’ 


Business professor Norm 
Walker 


retire,” Walker said. 

The contribution made by 
the employer is limited to a cer- 
tain amount and that amount is 
matched. The employee is also 
allowed to contribute beyond 
whatever the employer puts into 
the fund said Walker. 

“The best advice is to con- 
tribute at least as much as the 
employer will match, and to con- 
tinue to contribute beyond that if 
you can afford it. The appeal of a 
qualified retirement plan is that 
earnings are not taxed until they 
are withdrawn,” Walker said. 

“Every employer decides 
what retirement vehicle is best 
for them,” St. Michael's College 
Compensation and _ Benefits 
Manager Tina Teeney said. “The 
earlier you start taking advantage 
of whatever your company 
offers, the larger the benefit at 
retirement time will be.” 

There are other ways in 
which graduating seniors can 
plan for financial freedom. 
Budgeting and avoiding credit 
cards are two ways of managing 
money, business department 
chair Robert Kenny said. 


oem 


Students may be “aware of 
the big events in the economy, 
but many are also just beginning 
to develop an awareness of the 
everyday economic world,” 
Kenny said. 

“If you need a credit card, 
then limit your spending to only 
one card and have a payment 
plan,” he said. 

“Withheld taxes and other 
charges will come out of your 
paycheck first,’ he _ said. 
Working backwards from this 
number and subtracting amounts 
for housing, food, insurance, 
transportation and any other per- 
sonal necessities can help you to 
come up with a realistic number 
of what remains. In doing this, 
seniors may then be able to deter- 
mine what can be put into a 
401(k) plan. 

“Any money one puts into a 
401(k) should be money you can 
do without for a long time,” 
Kentiysaid. ne Spt) Fee 

Accessing money in a 
401(k) before retirement isn't 
easy. Before contributing money 
to that account, first investigate 
the access rights to the account as 
well as any restrictions or with- 
drawal options and what happens 
if your employment is terminat- 
ed, Kenny said. 

“The younger you are the 
more likely it is that you will be 
rewarded for the risks of equity 
investments,” Walker said. 

Despite recent struggles in 
the economy, students should not 
be afraid of investing some 
money in the stock market, 
Kenny said. 

“Of course any difficult peri- 
od can result in losses, but in the 
long run the stock market has 
been the best place to park your 
money,’ Kenny said referring to 
recent economic lows including 
the Enron scandal. 
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By Jay Slangen 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s graduation is only 
46 days away, and while typical- 
ly a joyous occasion, this year 
many seniors are scrambling to 


‘find jobs due to the economic 


recession. 

“I’m so scared,’ English 
major Kevin Gannon said. “The 
job market is horrible, there’s 
nothing out there right now.” 

“Tt doesn’t help that there 
aren't any jobs out there and 
because people are getting laid 
off the competition is even 
tighter,” psychology major Beth 
Valerio said. 

The United States experi- 
enced the largest two-month job 
loss in 20 years during October 
and November, with American 
companies cutting almost 
800,000 jobs. 

While these are dishearten- 
ing figures, some seniors said 
they remain optimistic. 

“The economy always has 
its ups and downs, its just 
inevitable that itll go back up 
again,’ economics major 
Alexandra Farrington © said. 
Farrington plans to ride out the 
recession by seeking alternative 
post-graduation plans. 

“I feel like a lot of people 
take the opportunity to do some- 
thing cool after college,” she 
said. “Settling down right after 
graduation isn’t something that 
I’m looking to do, regardless of 
the economy.” Farrington 
instead plans on taking some 
time off next year. 

The Student Resource 
Center can help with a number of 
ideas. Donna Atwater is a career 





Photo by Brandon Gorringe 
Senior Katie Sargent receives assistance from career counselor Chris 
Clary of the Student Resource Center. 


Seniors seek plans; 
resource center 
offers sound advice 


The United States 
experienced the largest 
two-month job loss in 

20 years during 
October and 
November, with 
American companies 
cutting almost 800,000 
jobs. 


counselor at the center who 
works closely with seniors and 
gives them advice on job hunting 
or other post-graduation plans. 

She agreed the job market is 
tight, but said one just has to look 
a little harder to find the jobs out 
there. 

“The best thing you can do 
to get ready for your job search is 
to have all of the tools in place,” 
Atwater said. 

She said she recommends an 
up-to-date resume, an adaptive 
cover letter and good interview- 
ing skills. One of the biggest 
problems in student resumes and 
cover letters are spelling errors, 
Atwater said. The Student 
Resource Center holds a variety 
of workshops and has many 
resources that can help seniors 
fine-tune their job-hunting skills. 

One of the most important 
things to remember is to try and 
remain calm in what is often 
times a_ stressful situation, 
Atwater said. 

Sociology major Shannon 
Hevern has applied this stress- 
free outlook. 

“I’m not too worried about 
finding a job,” Hevern said. 
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Editorial 
An actress won 


When Halle Berry accepted her Academy Award on March 24, 
she clutched the Best Actress statue with tears streaming down her 
face. 

“T’m sorry,” Berry said. “This moment is so much bigger than 
me. This moment is for Dorothy Dandridge, Lena Horne, Diahann 
Carroll. ... It’s for every nameless, faceless woman of color who 
now has a chance because this door tonight has been opened.” 

The television camera panned the audience, showing 
Hollywood celebrities biting their lips and wiping tears from their 
eyes. The moment was significant for everyone in the Kodak 
Theatre — and those of us who watched the live broadcast from our 
homes. Hollywood’s color line was crossed before our eyes. 

It was a night of history in several ways. Berry was the first 
African-American woman to win Best Actress and Denzel 
Washington was only the second black man to win Best Actor. 
That made Washington the first black actor to win two Oscars. He 
won a Supporting Actor award in 1990 for “Glory”. 

Although Washington gave a nod during his acceptance 
speech to 1963 Best Actor winner Sidney Poitier, who had 
received an honorary award earlier in the evening, he focused pri- 
marily on the immediate awards rather than their historical signif- 
icance. As E! Online’s Oscar coverage reported, Washington 
“helped a newspaper reporter with the wording on his lead: ‘Say 
an actor won.’” 

Berry, however, focused on the history. She thanked the 
Academy for “choosing me to be the vessel through which this 
blessing might flow.” 

Dandridge was nominated for Best Actress in 1955 for 
“Carmen Jones” but lost to Grace Kelly. 

Horne, known for her performance in 1943’s “Cabin in the 
Sky,” was never nominated. 

Carroll was nominated for “Claudine” in 1975, but lost to 
Ellen Burstyn. 

Berry shouldn’t have had to feel as if she were accepting the 
award on behalf of actresses of the past. She should have been 
able to accept the award for herself. . 

Berry’s performance in “Monster’s Ball” was met with critical 
acclaim. She earned the Academy Award nomination and secured 
enough of the votes to win the Oscar. 

Despite the public mud-slinging the Academy has suffered 
this year, Berry was awarded the Oscar because of that stellar per- 
formance. She did not win because she was an African-American 
woman who played a role convincingly. 

She played it because she was an actress who delivered a 
strong performance. 

Now that the barrier has been broken, no woman — of any race 
— should have to feel as though she is accepting an award for the 
legions of women like her. 

She should be able to stand in the spotlight and thank her con- 
temporaries as an individual — without the images of her predeces- 
sors behind her. 


Victoria Welch, 
Executive Editor 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 
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Children participate in the Francophone festival held March 19. 


Letters to the Editor 


Planned Parenthood ad use 

I am prompted to write 
because a friend has just pointed 
out to me that the last issue of 
The Defender carried an ad for 
Planned Parenthood. It may be 
the ad has run in previous issues; 
but this is the first time it has 
come to my attention. (I must 
confess to usually not reading 
ads.) 

Of course, Planned Parent- 
hood does provide many valuable 


health care services and many 


people who work for them are 
outstanding individuals. How- 
ever, Planned Parenthood as an 
organization is aggressively com- 
mitted, under cover of the rhetor- 
ical fog of “reproductive rights” 
and “freedom of choice”, and 
perhaps, the “emotional cover” of 
its other good works, to promot- 
ing the violent the destruction of 
unborn children. It is certainly 
supporting a legal right made 
available by the Supreme Court 
since Roe v. Wade in 1973, but 
deliberately killing an innocent is 
never morally right. It truly sad- 
dens me that The Defender 
would allow such an organization 
to advertise within its covers. 
Would the editorial board allow 
an ad from an organization that 
exploited children in sweat 
shops? 

But it really would be unfair 
to write a letter that simply criti- 
cizes. Everyone who works at 
The Defender provides all of us, 
at significant personal cost in 
time and energy, a great commu- 
nity service, week after week. 
Journalism is also a noble profes- 
sion that can do great good, and 
at times, at great personal risk, as 
the recent death of Daniel Pearl 
shows. 

It is in a genuine spirit of 
appreciation for all that you do, 
and in deep respect for the pro- 
fession you are learning, that I 
ask you to reconsider accepting 
ads from any organization impli- 
cated in violence, even if the vic- 
tims are very small, and hidden 
from view within the womb. 


Peter 
Tumulty 
Professor, philosophy 


No ‘easy fix’ 

I applaud The Defender for 
giving front page attention to the 
subject of black studies, especial- 
ly during pre-registration period, 
when people are thinking about 
majors and course selection. 
Since this is a subject close to my 
heart, and since I am on sabbati- 
cal this year and wasn’t available 
to talk to the reporter, Joe Cote, 
I'd like to contribute a few 
thoughts to the discussion. 

Discussions of diversity in 
higher education usually fall into 
three categories: diversity in the 
student body; diversity in faculty, 
staff, and administration; and 
diversity within the academic 
curriculum. At St. Michael’s, 
most of our talk and resources are 
devoted to student diversity, we 
sometimes discuss increasing 
diversity on the faculty and staff, 
and we rarely address the issue of 
diversity in the curriculum. 
When it is addressed, it is usually 
done so by a few “usual sus- 
pects’— faculty who have interest 
in a _ subject like African 
American literature, race rela- 
tions, or Global Studies — rather 
than by the faculty as a whole. 

At a small school with limit- 
ed resources like St. Michael’s, it 
is not feasible to have a whole 
program in black studies. But at 
the very least, it is crucial in a 
college that calls itself a broad 
liberal arts institution that cours- 
es related to the study of African- 
American culture be available to 
students within departments. Not 
to have such offerings, in my 
opinion, borders on intellectual 
and academic irresponsibility. 
At present, to the best of my 
knowledge, my courses in 
African-American literature are 
the only ones focused exclusive- 
ly on African-American culture, 
and I am only able to offer those 
intermittently. I know inclusions 
are happening in departments, 
and offering diversity across the 
curriculum is essential for 
exploring black culture within 
larger contexts. But these inclu- 
sions are not the same as offering 
courses which study the rich tra- 
ditions of black culture on its 
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own terms and which are ground- 
ed in theory and scholarship 
indigenous to the field of black 
studies. 

Black studies is central an 
major. Without understanding 
the contributions of African 
Americans and the history of race 
relations in America, it is impos- 
sible to fully understand America 
itself. Such study also provides a 
moral and political perspective 
on human experience. 

Locally, our own Edmundite 
tradition is steeped in civil rights 
activism and service in impover- 
ished black communities. 
Globally, any effort to understand 
America’s position in interna- 
tional markets and politics is 
skewed without some grounding 


in black studies. And let me state’ 


emphatically that the lessons of 
black studies are not only for 


‘black students, nor must they be 


taught only by black professors, 
nor must responsibility for 
addressing this issue rest solely 
with black students, faculty, staff 
and alumni. 

It is not true, as the article 
states, that “the issue has not 
been raised amongst professors.” 
The issue of diversity in the cur- 
riculum has been raised repeated- 
ly at faculty retreats, pedagogy 
days, workshops, and colloquia, 
but it is true that it has never 
become a widely public discus- 
sion. 

I am not placing blame, nor 
am I suggesting there is an easy 
fix, and I certainly hope it is clear 
I am not simply patting myself on 
the back. I would, however, like 
to encourage students to speak up 
about this issue if it is important 
to you. Historically, student 
interest and pressure are the 
strongest forces of change in our 
community. Again, I thank The 
Defender for raising the issue, 
and I look forward to a lively 
continuing discussion. 


Lorrie Smith 
Professor, English and 
American Studies 
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Paving paradise to put up a parking lot 


Development of land across Vermont 15 is causing concerns about environmental effects on the Winooski River 


Commentary 


Across the train tracks and 
down the freshly dried dirt path, 
the drone of passing vehicles 
fades. There are fewer signs of 
civilization and a more rural 
landscape of maple trees and 
cornfields. 

It’s easy 
to become 
lost in the 
sound of 
footsteps 
and the 
blowing of | 
an. early- | = 
Springs Patrick HERUHY 
breeze, then Guest 


the calm is 

: COLUMNIST 
pierced by a 
737 cruis- 
ing over- 
head at 500 feet, preparing to 
land at Burlington International 
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Airport. 

Where are you? SL 
Michael’s College, on _ the 
school’s 400 acres across 


Vermont 15 along the Win-ooski 
River. This large plot of land, 
behind the cemetery next to the 
east ent-rance to campus, was 
purchased in 1909. 

~ Construction workers are 
using a portion of this land as an 
overflow parking lot during the 
construction of the new residence 
building, Cashman Hall. 
However, the use of this land as a 
parking lot has been under recent 
scrutiny. 

Under Vermont’s develop- 
ment control laws, St. Michael’s 
must test the land, to see if it con- 
tains American Indian relics. 

If relics are found, then plans 
to pave the land and make it a 
formal campus parking area will 
be turned down. Another con- 


cern is polluted runoff caused by 
gas and oil from cars. 

In the interest of developing 
the college to its fullest, St. 
Michael’s has lost its grasp on 
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what this land could offer and has 
offered in the past. 

Although about 100 acres of 
the land is leased to a farmer for 
corn production, the rest is over- 
seen by Physical Plant and cam- 
pus security. The land is fre- 
quently used by academic classes 
and sports enthusiasts as well as 
local hunters, although hunting is 
illegal on St. Michael’s property. 

So are St. Michael’s students 
permitted on the land? A confus- 
ing sign at the main entrance of 
the land reads “Property of Saint 
Michael’s College. No Trespas- 
sing.” 

Director of Campus Security 
Peter Soons and Physical Plant 
Director Dave Cutler said the 
land should be open to students 
and faculty as long as they realize 
it is St. Michael’s land. 

There have been no prob- 
lems with people abusing their 
privileges with the land this year, 
Soons said, though there has 
been an increase in surveillance 
largely due to construction work 
on the quarry. 

“We have a policy of no 
after-dark use,” Soons said. 

Physical Plant is also over- 
seeing the filling of the quarry, 
where most of the land is restrict- 
ed since it poses a clear danger. 
After the quarry is filled, it will 
be covered with topsoil and hold 
possibilities for further develop- 
ment of the college. 

“We use the land more than 
anyone else,” Cutler said. “It is 
used for the college’s fill and 
kitchen waste; it sits and decom- 
poses until we can use it as top- 
soil.” 

However, this does not mean 
the school is looking to develop 
the rest of the land. In fact, 
because of certain laws, St. 
Michael’s cannot go much farther 
beyond the train tracks. 

Vermont law has placed a 
100-year flood restriction on 
much of the school’s land 
because of the risk of the 
Winooski flooding, leaving 
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Gravel replaces a grove of trees next to the Winooski River. 





school buildings in danger of 
water damage. 

For now, the land is safe for 
those who already use it and it 
will, for the most part, remain in 
its present state. 

“Perhaps two more playing 
fields or some kind of building,” 
Cutler said. 

The land is a research tool 
for many science classes at St. 
Michael’s. Professor Peter Hope 
brings his biology classes to the 
area behind the school’s observa- 
tory. 

“No major problems with 
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industrial pollutants,’ Hope said 
about possible problems with the 
land. “Though a few invasive and 
exotic plant species have been 
introduced.” 

In 2000, Hope and other rep- 
resentatives from the Vermont 
Nature Conservation Society did 
a study on the land and found 
much of it harbored rare species 
of plant life. Harsh sunflower 
and four-leafed milkweed were 
among the many plants uncom- 
mon to this area, yet still growing 
on St. Michael’s land. 

Hope anticipates the land 
will be cared for properly since it 
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contains many rare plants of edu- 
cational value to students. 
Simple practices like staying 
on paths help protect plant life, 
Hope said. 
These 400 acres of land, a 
small fraction of the great 


- Vermont wilderness, lay just a 


short walk from campus. The 
land is open to students and fac- 
ulty as long as it is respected and 
cared for. 
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One Meatball 
& Spaghetti 


Two Meatballs 
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Three Meatballs 
& Spaghetti 


Four Meatballs 
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Meatball 


Meatball Family 
Bucket $11.95 


Meatball Jumbo 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What would you name 
The Defender? 


“Offender. It would - 
spark people’s 
attention to read it.” 


David Bobela, ' 


- “Shishkabob!” 


“Pictures of Naked 2 


People. That’s what 
people want to see 
anyway.” 


Julie Teach, ‘03 


“Echo, Echo...” 


Josh Philbrook, ‘03 


“The Knight Tales.”’ 


Steve Barringer, ‘02 
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Participants dance in circles while celebrating the Francophone world. 


Franco-mania 


French enthusiasts gather to celebrate the Francophone world 


By John Donoghue 
Staff Writer 


Parlez vous francais? 

Echoes of French words 
were heard across St. Michael’s 
campus on March 19 as the 
school hosted a daylong celebra- 
tion of the Francophone world. 

The celebration, the first in 
several years, honored the French 
world and consisted of several 
events. 

The day began with a lunch- 
eon where students, professors 
and community members lis- 
tened to several speakers, begin- 
ning with Dana vanderHeyden, 
wiie of the college president. 

“Why a day of French when 
English is becoming the interna- 
tional language? Because French 
is a cultural phenomenon,” 
vanderHeyden said. 

Anne McConnel, a_ St. 
Michael’s French professor, 
spoke about the International 
Organization of Francophone 
Countries, which promotes 
French throughout the world. 
Simon Barenbaum, also a French 
professor, discussed Franco- 


phone communities in Vermont 
and the popularity of French in 
Vermont. Roger Putzel, a busi- 





ness administration and account- 
ing professor, and Robert 
Letovsky, associate dean of aca- 
demic affairs, spoke on the 
French connection at St. 
Michael’s. 

“Alliot, Cheray, Jeanmarie, 
Nicolle, these are just a few that 
ring daily into our ears,” the Rev. 
Marcel Rainville said. 

Moustapha Diouf, a sociolo- 
gy professor at the University of 
Vermont, concluded the luncheon 
with a talk about Leopold Sedar 
Senghor, his life and his poetry. 

Senghor, an African poet and 
the former president of the 
Republic of Senegal (1960- 
1981), died earlier this year. 
Students, local residents and fac- 
ulty commemorated his life 
through readings of his poetry. 

Afternoon events included 
performances by local third- 
graders in full French costumes 
and a group of St. Michael’s 
French language students who 
sang a rendition of the French 
national anthem. Later in the 
afternoon, a “circle Franco- 
phone” was held where people 
discussed the Francophone world 
in a relaxed, informal environ- 
ment. 

“T think it was extremely 











Photos by John Donoghue 


well done, and the children were 
adorable,” said senior Morgan 
Pulitzer, a French student. 

The evening festivities 
included additional poetry read- 
ings, performances by the St. 
Michael’s step team the Purple 
Hearts and speakers including 
Rainville, who spoke on the 
Edmundite ties with the French 
world and their effects on the 
founding of St. Michael’s. 

Haitian novelist Dany 
Laferriére capped off the day’s 
celebration. He spoke in French 
about his experiences, his life and 
his literature. 

Laferriére said communica- 
tion and the exchange of ideas 
were his main reasons for becom- 
ing a writer and the language he 
uses is a vessel for his words and 
ideas. 

All speakers either spoke in 
French or switched between 
French and English. Some stu- 
dents found this disconcerting, as 
many were not fluent in French, 
though overall there was a good 
response. 

“Long live the francopho- 
ne!” vanderHeyden said. 





Above: Dr. Thomas Geno, formerly of UVM. 


Top Left: Professor Robert Letovsky, associate 
dean of academic affairs. 


Bottom Left: Simon Barenbaum, formerly of 
Middlebury College. 
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HOROSCOPES 


By Star Davidson 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
Spring is here and it’s time for some spring-clean- 
ing. Your lackluster winter is over and you have 


’ renewed energy. Your willingness to take chances 


will bring needed excitement, but be wary of how. 
* you want things to be and how they really are. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

With your birthday on the horizon, it’s the perfect 
time to evaluate the past year and see what you can 
learn from it. You have very different needs and 


desires now, so look around you to see how they can 
be fulfilled. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) J 
You have a lot to think about this week and lucky 
for you, everyone wants to listen. You need this 
feedback from others in order to figure out what you 
really want and need. What’s going to make you the 
happiest? Figure this out among friends. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

Just when you thought you couldn’t take on any- 
thing else, more responsibilities are piling up. Now 
is the time to go after what ever you want, like a new 
job, car, favors or romantic aspirations, before you 
become too bogged down. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug 22) 

Your urge to get away from “all this” is very strong 
right now. Your recent change of scene and friend- 
ships brings unexpected joys, but also unexpected 
challenges. Prioritize and think about what you 
want to achieve in the months ahead because this 
might be the most important change of your life. 


VIRGO: (Aug 23-Sept 22) 
_ Friendships don’t come easily this week. Consider 


tions and give in a little. You'll be surprised how 
responsive people are to the new and open-minded 
you. 


LIBRA: (Sept 23-Oct 22) 

The good times are on their way. You are mentally 
exhausted right now, but this too shall pass. A 
refreshing change is on the way involving new 
friends and new experiences. Loved ones rally 
around you for support. This is not a time to go it 
alone. 


SCORPIO: (Oct 23-Nov 21) 

You ve definitely had your hands full these past few 
weeks and with the coming of spring, you’ ve decid- 
ed to finally get motivated and organized: Take 
those clothes to Goodwill, start that paper that’s 
been looming over your head, make those phone 
calls-how else can you be productive? 


SAGITTARIUS: (Noy 22-Dec 21) 

Always one for adventure, you simply must have 
fun. Laughter and good times are at the top of your 
list and romance and cosmic order are not far 
behind. Everything falls into place this week and 
none to soon! : 


CAPRICORN: (Dec 22-Jan 19) 

The seasons are changing and so is your mood. 
Spring introduces new friendships and possible 
romance you might not have considered before. 
You find yourself smiling more and looking to the 
future with more certainty and optimism. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan 20-Feb 18) 

Make sure you communicate effectively this week, 
Aquarius. Simple misunderstandings could easily 
turn into larger problems, so avoid them at all 
costs. Articulate your needs to a partner, because 
chances are they don’t know what you want either. 


PISCES: (Feb 19-March 20) 

Stand up for yourself right now. Use your values 
and beliefs to change an unfavorable situation. 
Don’t rely on someone in a position of authority to 
give you the answers, you have to figure this one 
out on your own. 


that some people just don’t live up to your expecta- 
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Calendar 


Wednesday, March 27 


Susan Douglas will speak 
on “Women in Advertising,” 
7:30 p.m. at McCarthy Arts 
Center, free. 


Sound Tribe Sector 9, CD 
release with Karsh Kale, Higher 
Ground, $10 advance | $12 day 
_of show,doors 8 p.m. 18+ 


Friday, March 29 

(No Classes) 

Dave Ralph with Craig 
Mitchell. Kinetic, United 


Kingdom-based musician fol- 
lowing the success of his latest 
double CD Naturalized. Higher 
Ground, $12 advance | $14 day 
of show, doors 10 p.m. 18+ 


Saturday, March 30 


The Machine, Pink Floyd cover 
band, Higher Ground, $15, doors 
8p.m. | 18+ 


Monday, April 1 


Susan DeBrosse will present 
Jean Kilbourne’s movie “Killing 
Us Softly IT’ and leading a dis- 
cussion group on women in the 
media. 11:45 a.m., the Women’s 
Center... 


Letter writing campaign to 
express concerns and praise for 
various companies and their por- 
trayals of men and women in the 
media. April 2-9, the Women’s 
Center. 


Tuesday, April 2 


“The Healing Journey,” a 
women’s support group. Contact 


~The Women’s Rape Crisis Center 


864-0555. 












Thursday, April 4 


Take Back the Night March 
and Rally, 6 p.m., the Women’s 
Center. 


“Wisconsin Death Trip,” by 
writer/director James Marsh, a 
film illustrating a humorous 
account of a series of disasters 
that fell upon a small Wisconsin 
town in the late 19th century. 7 
p.m. McCarthy Arts Center, free. 


Haitian Solidarity Week 2002 
April 4-12 Exhibits: Haitian arts 
& crafts exhibit, Durick Library 
lobby. Exhibit of Haitian metal 
cutouts, April 2-9, McCarthy 
Arts Center gallery. 


Friday, April 5 

Reid Genauer, formerly of 
Strangefolk, $16. advance | $16 
day of show | free for current 
RELIX magazine subscribers, 
doors 8 p.m. | 18+. 


Sunday, April 7 

Self Defense Classes with Bill 
O’Hare. You must be able to 
attend both classes to sign up. 
Classes are free to St. Michael’s 
students, faculty and staff. April 
7 and 14. Call Ext. 2667. . 


Dress Down for. Higher Self 
Esteem Day, Haitian Solidarity 
Festival of Food and Dance, 5 
p.m., Alliot Dining Hall 


Tuesday, April 9 


Blood Drive from 12:30 p.m. to 
5 p.m. in Ross Sports Center. 


Massages from certified mas- 
sage therapist Kirsten Meyers 
Keys. Massages are 20 minutes 
long and cost $20. 

Please call Ext. 2667. 


11-2 p.m. 


St. Michael’s psychology pro- 
fessor Jeff Adams, speaking on 
“What Makes the Grade? Student 
and Faculty Perceptions,” noon, 
the Farrell Room. 


“Desounen: Dialogue with 
Death,” Haitian Solidarity docu- 
mentary film, tracing the devas- 
tating conditions leading to the 
exodus of Haitians known as 
boat people, with an introduction 
by geography professor Richard 
Kujawa, popcorn and beverages, 
7 p.m. in McCarthy Arts Center. 


Wedneday, April 10 


“Beyond Mountains, More 
Mountains. Haiti: The Tragic 
Search for the Promised 
Land,” Michelle Pierre-Louis is 
a grass-roots organizer who has 
worked to promote literacy in her 
native Haiti. She is recognized 
worldwide for her work in 
human rights. 7 p.m. Farrell 
Room. 


Monday, April 15 


Display: The Clothesline 
Project. Similar to the AIDS 
quilt, the Clothesline Project puts 
a human face on the statistics of 
violence against women. 
Survivors of violence and 
oppression design T-shirts to 
express their pain, healing and 
strength. The shirts are then hung 
together on a Clothesline for ail 
to view. 10-3 p.m., UVM Baiicy- 
Howe Library. 





New MOVE core team members 


needed for 2002-2003 school year! 


We are looking for students interested in taking on 
a leadership position with M.O.V.E. 


We ave interested in coordinators 
for the following programs: 

* After School Games * Habitat for Humanity * Outdoor 
Volunteer Efforts (O.VE.) * International Outreach * 
Senior Citizens * Woodside Tutoring Program * Winooski 

Recreation *Free the Planet * % 


Please stop in the M.O.V.E. office and talk with Ann 
about program activities and responsibilities. 
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Cieplicki, Dimasi form intramural hockey 


By Joe Chester 
Staff Writer 


Upon arriving at St. 
Michael’s, students may have 
hopes of racing down the Ice 
Knights rink, leaving opponents 
gasping for air, only to find their 
hopes dashed by-early ice times 
and intense commitment. 

For the first time, St. 
Michael’s is offering coed intra- 
mural ice hockey to accommo- 
date all hockey enthusiasts who 
would enjoy playing for leisure. 

Recreational Activities 
Director Betsy Cieplicki com- 
bined efforts with Assistant Dean 
of Students and head hockey 
coach Lou Dimasi and assistant 
hockey coach Chris Davidson to 
make this program possible. 

The program has been in 
planning this since last semester, 
Davidson said, with the interests 
of junior varsity hockey players 
in mind at the start: 

“Because the J.V. season 
doesn’t go both semesters, we 
wanted to give kids the possibili- 
ty to play and have some fun,” 
Davidson said. 

The idea quickly expanded 
to a school-wide activity. 
Cieplicki sent e-mails to students, 
informing them of the new intra- 
mural sport, meeting times and 


courses on-line = oncampus = 


‘We may see. faculty 
involved as well as 
physical plant 
workers.’ 


Lou Dimasi, 
head hockey coach 


requirements, which are very dif- 


ferent from other St. Michael’s 
intramural activities. 

Unlike other intramurals, 
hockey costs $47 to participate. 
The cost covers ice time, score 
keeping, officials and team jer- 
seys provided by St. Michael’s. 
In an attempt to avoid the activi- 
ty fee, junior Luke Hudak wrote a 
letter to the Student Association 
requesting funding for the activi- 
ty. 

“Because the cost of partici- 
pation was rather high and it’s the 
only intramural sport you have to 
pay for at school, I wrote a letter 
to the S.A. requesting money,” 
Hudak said. “If there was a limit- 
ed cost or no cost, more people 
would participate.” 

The participants are expect- 
ed to provide their own equip- 
ment. However, Dimasi said 
anyone having problems finding 
gear should see him and he 








Photo by Brandon Gorringe 


Members of intramural ice hockey program are excited to play the game they love with little commitment. 


would try to accommodate them. 

All games are played at 
Cairns Arena in South 
Burlington. Students are also 
responsible for their own trans- 
portation. 

Cieplicki said about 40 stu- 
dents playing for four teams. The 
teams are coed, and varsity hock- 
ey players are allowed to partici- 
pate but no more than four to a 
team. f 

“J am really excited about 
this,” said junior hockey fan 
Mark Cernosia. “I missed the 
sign-ups this year, but I hope they 
continue it next year. I would 
love to get a team together to 
‘whoop-up’ on some varsity 
players.” 

The season began March 18 


around the state @ travel study 


with two games; one at 9:20 p.m. 
and the second began at 10:30 
p-m. Teams play five 
regular-season games and two 
playoff games, guaranteeing each 
team seven games. 

Davidson said teams were to 
play two 25-minute halves with 
running time, giving players ade- 
quate time to show off their 
skills. There were four games the 
week of March 18 and three the 
following week, and playoffs 
began March 26. 

“Everything went well,” said 
junior participant Matt Cusack, 
after the first game. “It worked 
out well because ice time other- 
wise would cost about $10 a per- 
son. We paidethe $47 and are 
guaranteed seven games. It’s 





cheaper and lots of fun.” 

The only complaint among 
some students was the length of 
the season and the short notice 
given by the school. 

“Ice availability was the 
major reason for a short season,” 
Dimasi said.. The short notice 
might be because this is the first 
time St. Michael’s has run this 
program. In the future, the kinks 
should be ironed out. 

“Hopefully, this will keep 
expanding,” Dimasi said. “In 
years to come we may see facul- 
ty involved as well as physical 
plant workers. I only see this 
improving. This program is yet 
another reason for us to. build a 
rink here on campus.” 


learn.uvm.edu 
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Player of the Week: 
Todd Spelman 


Favorite Movie: 
“Tommy Boy” 





Year: Sophomore 
Major: Business 
Team: Men’s Tennis 













Favorite Music: 
Anthony B 






Hometown: York, 
_ Maine 


"High School: York _ 


2 Become a stockbroker in 


_ Boston. 





| Bs Ae yg 


if you’re buying overpackaged or throwaway producis, you’re essentially 
buying trash. That means some of what’s on your shopping list wastes 
eneray, wastes natural resources and even increases pollution. So the next 
time you’re in the store, look for less packaging, and choose stuff that’s 
a flitisy «Bip hentce ls Mier woe Rue time-imeet hurr Bu eg fe Mel gaan 
For a free shopping guide, please call 1-800-2-RECYCLE, 


BUY SMART. WASTE LESS. SAVE MORE” 
e€ 


[Adi ENVIRONMENTAL DEFENSE 


Counc www.environmentaidefense.org finding the ways that work 





Plans after graduation: — 











Final Four outlook 


The field began forming 
nearly two weeks ago with 65 
teams attempting to win the 
NCAA Division I basketball 
title, but the elite field quickly 
depleted to the “Sweet 16” in 
four enthusiastic days. 

The Sweet 16 is a great feat 
to accomplish after the first 
weekend, but the second week- 
end shows what the NCAA tour- 
nament is all about. It is better 
known as the “Road to the Final 
Four.” 

Four teams, in four different 
regions, lurking for one result, 
have approached the road to the 
Final Four and that is to become 
the 2002 
Ne Co ASIA 
men’s _ bas- 
ketball 
champions. 
Indiana, 
Kansas, 
Maryland 
and Okla - JUAN 
homa have = MonrTANez, 
entered into Sports 
the record cnioR 
books as the 
2002 Final 
Four teams. 

Now, these schools were not 
the four teams that many people 
expected to see at the end of the 
season. 

Kansas was by far every col- 
lege basketball junkie’s selection 
to make it this far. Drew Gooden 
is arguably the best player in col- 
lege basketball. When you 
include free-throw shooting into 
the equation he may be the best. 
However, with his surrounding 
cast he is the most dangerous of 
all big-men in the country, aver- 
aging a double-double a game for 
the season. (20 points a game and 
11.3 rebounds a game). 

Kansas began the season 
ranked second in the nation only 
behind last year’s champions, 
Duke. The lost its season opener 
before winning 13 consecutive 
games to help it become the No. 
1 team in the country. Kansas 
finished its regular season 29-3 
before becoming a No. | seed for 
the NCAA tournament. 

The University of Maryland, 
like Kansas, was expected to 
come this far. Maryland, possi- 
bly the most explosive front 
court in the nation, knows how to 
win. The Atlantic Coast 
Conference champions have the 
talent to send all five of their 
starters to the NBA. 

Under the supervision of the 
great Gary Williams, the Terps 
not only have what it takes to cut 
down the nets in Atlanta but, 
according to Dick Vitale, will cut 
down the nets on April Ist. 

The Terps are the most ver- 
satile of the four teams that 
remain on the championship 
stage. Seniors Lonnie Baxter 











and Juan Dixon are two All- 
Americans seeking a common 
goal by complementing each oth- 
ers’ talents. 

Dixon, who has overcome 
the loss of both his parents to the 
vicious AIDS virus, would want 
nothing more than to cut down 
the nets on Monday. Maryland’s 
career—points scoring leader 
would love nothing more than to 
walk away with both a college 
degree and an NCAA champi- 
onship title. 

Indiana which has yet to for- 
get about the loss of Bobby 


-Knight, has begun to appreciate 


Knight’s predecessor, Mike 
Davis. The second—year head 
coach has turned the Hoosiers’ 
hopes into reality by leading 
them to the Final Four. 

Davis did not accomplish 
this achievement by himself but 
by the help of his young talented 
squad, which is best known for 
knocking off Duke to reach the 
“Elite Eight.” 

The young and talented All- 
American Jared Jeffries has led 
the Hoosiers to the big stage by 
averaging 15.4 points per game 
and 7.6 rebounds per game. The 
sophomore was named the Big- 
Ten Conference player of the 
year. 

It is understandable that the 
Hoosiers have an inside game 
with a player like Jeffries, but 
they have the most dangerous 
outside shooting from all four 
teams. Knocking off Kent State, 
81-69, and shooting 15 of 19 
from 3-point territory, the 
Hoosiers proved that they not 
only have what it takes to make 
the Final Four but to be taken 
seriously or look out below. 

Rounding out the Final Four 
are the Oklahoma Sooners. 
The second—lowest seeded of the 
four, the Sooners have made it 
through what was known as the 
toughest bracket. Oklahoma beat 
then No. 1 Kansas to capture the 
Big 12 title but received a No. 2 
seed in the tournament. 

Led by Head Coach Kelvin 
Sampson and the love for his 
players, life and basketball he 
has empowered the Sooners to 
reach the Final Four. 

Sampson the catalyst of this 
unique ball club, lost his father a 
short time ago. His dedication to 
his players and love for the game 
have made the Sooners the most 
powerful and dangerous team of 
the four. The team has played 
with the desire of winning for 
more than each of their selfish 
reasons but for their coach, as if 
they have nothing to lose. 

I would like for Kansas to 
win, but my heart roots for the 
Sooners and coach Sampson. 


~”~ 
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Senrcoara 


- Baseball (4-3) 


3/23 SMC 9, 
Philadelphia Bible College 
g 


3/23 SMC win by 
forfeit 


3/24 SMC 17, 
Lincoln University 1 


3/24 SMC 15, 
Lincoln University 1 


Men’s Lacrosse 
(O-1 overall, 0-O NE-10) 


3/23 St. Anselm 
Manchester, N.H., ppd to 
4/22 


3/27 vs. Bentley 3 p.m. 


3/30 at American 
International, Springfield, 
Mass 

1 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse 
(2-0 overall, 1-0 NE-10) 


3/23 SMC 15, 
Merrimack 11 


3/25 at Skidmore 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
5:30 p.m. 


Softball 
(1-11 overall, 0-2 NE-10) 
3/24 SMC 1, Pace 5 
3/24 SMC 1, Pace 4 


Men’s Tennis 
(3-3 overall, 2-3 NE-10) 


3/23 SMC 0, 
Assumption 9 


3/24 SMC 2, Bentley 7 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 


(802) 654 2SMC 











More than washing uniforms 


Equipment manager John Milazzo goes ‘above and beyond his job description’ 


By Jared Bicknell 
Staff Writer 


In his fifth year as equip- 
ment, concession and event man- 
ager at St. Michael’s, John 
Milazzo is an integral part of 
keeping the Athletic Department 
running smoothly. 

Milazzo is the person St. 
Michael’s athletes and coaches 
go to for uniform needs. He also 
schedules referees and manages 
the concession stand during 
games. 

Milazzo, who previously 
held the same position at UVM 
for 17 years, said he is glad he 
decided to take the job at St. 
Michael’s. 

“T like how St. Michael’s is a 
smaller school,” Milazzo said, 
“and here I’m my own boss.” 

A Richmond _ resident 
Milazzo is married and has two 
children. His Monday through 
Friday schedule is peppered with 
game days. While he usually 
arrives at work by 10 a.m., he 
sometimes works until midnight. 

“On Mondays after a game 
day there is usually a whole lot of 
laundry,” Milazzo said. 
“Mondays and game days are the 
busiest because we not only have 
games to work at, but there may 
also be laundry that needs clean- 
ing.” 

At field hockey and soccer 
games, Milazzo’s work-study 
students are in charge of running 
the scoreboard and the sidelines 
or retrieving field hockey and 
soccer balls. At basketball 
games, they work the concession 
stands. 

Freshman Alan O’Neil said 


the job is one of the best on cam- 
pus. 

“At this job you’re rarely 
stuck doing the same thing for 
too long,” he said. 

Senior Jon Scorsune said he 
agrees. “The best part of working 
for John is getting to be involved 
with so many athletic events.” 

Game days and other busy 
days are when Milazzo really 
appreciates having work-study 
students help him out on busy 
days. 

_ ‘JT couldn’t do this job with- 
out them,” Milazzo said. 

One of the most important 
aspects of being in charge of all 
varsity uniforms is making sure 
each team starts the season with 
everything they need. 

Milazzo schedules a meeting 
with each coach before the sea- 
son to discuss what each needs. 

“T usually meet once with 
each coach,” Milazzo said. “But 
if they ever need anything else 
ordered they can come to me any 
time.” 

Milazzo and his work-study 
employees also make the occa- 
sional call to students who forget 
to return their uniforms. 

“Some people forget to 
return their jerseys,” O’ Neil said. 
“But it isn’t a big problem.” 

Milazzo’s is responsible for 
keeping his work-study students 
busy, his students said Milazzo is 
a great boss. 

“John keeps us_ busy,” 
Scorsune said. “But he’s not too 
demanding and he creates a nice 
work atmosphere.” 

“John’s an easy-going guy,” 
sophomore Matt Farkas said. 

Of all the things he does, 





‘by Brandon Gorringe 


Equipment manager John Milazzo works at his desk in the Tarrant 


Center. 


Milazzo said being able to watch 
St. Michael’s athletes in action is 
the best part of his job. 

“Interacting with the student 
athletes and watching them par- 
ticipate makes this job worth- 
while, he said.” 


St. Michael’s Mens’ 


. Basketball coach Tom O’Shea 


has known Milazzo since he was 
a student at UVM. 


“John does a great job get- 
ting all the teams prepared for 
their games,” O’Shea said. — 

“T consider him to be a valu- 
able member of our staff,” 
Associate Athletic Director Zaf 
Bludevich said. “He takes much 
of pride in his work and does 
things above and beyond his job 
description.” 


Meghan McCarthy knew she would make national ski tournament 


By Jay Slangen 
Staff Writer 


This year’s ski season may 
have been rough, but for fresh- 
man skier Meghan McCarthy, it’s 
been as strong a season as ever. 

The weekend of March 8, 
McCarthy was carving turns 
through fresh powder at Aleska 
ski resort in Anchorage, Alaska, 
as she competed against the 
country’s best collegiate skiers in 
the NCAA Division I National 
Championships. 

This was McCarthy’s first 
trip to Alaska. “It was awe- 


some,” she said. “Half of the 
mountain was above tree line and 
there was lots of powder.” 
McCarthy, who races giant 
slalom and slalom for the 
school’s ski team, placed 15th 
overall and fifth in the East. 
“The competition was a lot 
more intense than other races but 
it was still fun. Everyone was at 
the same level and anyone 
could’ve won,” she said. 
McCarthy, who grew up in 
Maine, McCarthy has been ski 
racing since she was 10 years old 
at Pleasant Mountain and 
Sugarloaf ski resort. Although 


she does race both the giant 
slalom and slalom _ events, 
McCarthy prefers the giant 
slalom since she’s “more of a 
speed skier than a technical 
skier.” 

Having shown strong results 
this season, it wasn’t a surprise 
that McCarthy qualified for the 
nationals. During _ the 


* Middlebury College Carnival she 


finished 10th out of 62 skiers in 
the giant slalom and seventh out 
of 49 skiers in the slalom. 

“T pretty much knew midway 
through the season that I was 
going to make it,” she said. “The 


beginning of the season was a bit 
iffy, but then I started to compete 
well.” 

The last time the Saint 
Michael’s ski team sent someone 
to the nationals was in 1999 and 
McCarthy says she was. excited 
to represent the school this year. 

McCarthy says she didn’t 
feel intimidated by being a fresh- 
man. “I just have to be relaxed, 
have fun and go for it, she said.” 


No. 1 New Hampshire prevents Cornell upset 


By Shiva Nagaraj 
Cornell Daily Sun 


ITHACA, N.Y. — Lahve 
Cornell men’s hockey team’s sea- 
son had to end sooner or later. 

But with a 4-3 loss against 
New Hampshire in the national 
quarterfinals at the Worcester 
Centrum Centre last night, 
Cormell’s season probably ended 
one step too early. All year, the 
Red had set its ultimate goal to be 


an invitation to the Frozen Four 
in St. Paul, Minn. And that’s 
what was at stake March 24 in the 
East Regional. 

But on a night when raucous 
UNH fans were substantially 
more vocal than the small troupe 
of traveling Lynah Faithful, the 
Red (25-8-2) threw everything in 
its arsenal at the Wildcats (30-6- 
3) — and just fell short. The game 
was cracked up to be a clash of 
titans: UNH — No. | in the East - 


-has the nation’s top offense 
while fourth-seeded Cornell pos- 
sesses the country’s best defense. 

And it lived up to the billing, 
offering both UNH’s wide-open 
play and the Red’s bruising, 
grinding style. 

Down 3-2 late in the third 
period, Cornell’s hopes of scor- 
ing a huge upset appeared dim. 
To its rescue, however, came jun- 
ior Shane Palahicky who banged 
in a rebound past Wildcat goalie 


John Carney with 6:43 remaining 
in the game. 

“We knew someone would 
do it,” junior Sam Paolini said 
about the Red’s confidence in 
squaring the game. 

“We made a great run at it, 
and unfortunately we came up 
one goal short,” said Stephen 
Baby about this season, adding, 
“We’re going to have the same 
goals next year that we had this 
year.” —U-Wire 





